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h& Cover 


Some of the best friends you will ever know are 
in books. On this month’s cover, created by Janice 
Holland, you see a number of these friends who have 
come out to greet one another and you. (How many 
do you recognize?) The occasion is Children’s Book 
Week, being celebrated this year November 1-7. Be- 
ginning on page 7 Barbara Nolen, a long-time fa- 
vorite writer for the NEWS, tells you about some of 
the latest book friends who would like to meet you. 


“Why I Am a Junior Red Cross Member” 


Jackie Jones, who attends Auglaize School in 
Harrod, Ohio, has sent us a delightful essay in 
which she tells “Why I Am a Junior Red Cross 
Member.” 

Jackie wrote: “It makes me feel good inside to 
know that I can help a needy person in some small 
way. Being a Junior Red Cross member gives me 
this feeling. 

“I have heard older people tell about the Red 
Cross helping the soldiers in time of war. It also 
lends a helping hand to people of a community 
where a serious storm or flood has hit, by providing 
food, shelter, and clothing until the families are able 
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to help themselves. All of these things tell me that 
the Red Cross is a good thing, and I want to be 
a part of it.” 


h Stormy Season Safety 


Now that the days are getting shorter and win- 
ter weather’s coming, it’s time to think of stormy 
season safety. Here are some hints. 

Always be sure you can see before crossing the 
street. Raise your rain helmet, if necessary. And 
hold up your umbrella so that you can see where 
you're going. 

Wear something white after dusk. 

Be extra careful about crossing streets in rainy 
or snowy weather. It takes more distance to stop 
a car in such weather. 

Don’t ride your bicycle when streets are snowy 
or icy. If a sudden storm makes the streets that 
way while you’re away from home, leave your 
bicycle or walk it. 

Carry a light when you go out in the evening. 
It will help you see hazards and help others to 
see you. 

Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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The Indian youth wanted Pru- 
dence’s quilt for a blanket. 


PATCHWORK 
QUILT 


by May Hall Thompson 


He had not seemed to recognize her. before. 
Prudence not only remembered that day, 
_ ae sat on a hard little stool sewing but she also remembered the hard struggle of 


another patchwork quilt and listening to the the Pilgrims in the New World. However, 


| Would the young Indian brave remember Prudence? her of the first Thanksgiving several years 
| gravy bubbling up through the flaky brown after the first year better times had smiled 


crust of a rabbit pie. Its odor filled the small on them. By November seven cabins had been 
| cabin of wattle and daub with a delicious built. Twenty-six acres had been cleared and 
vapor, while the patchwork quilt reminded a harvest gathered. ' 
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There were turkey, venison and fish. There 
were bins of meal and herbs for flavoring. 
Governor Bradford appointed three days for 
feasting and thanksgiving. 

Hardly had dawn broken on the first day be- 
fore Massasoit and many of his tribe re- 
visited the colony. The Indians had on 
their holiday paint, their heads oiled and their 
faces streaked. The Pilgrims, too, were dressed 
in their best, while Captain Standish brought 
out his little army. And finally, after prayers 
were said and thanksgiving shown, the 
women began to set out the feast—venison 
with mustard, turnips, clam chowder, plum 
porridge, and turkey with beechnut dressing. 

All in all, it had been a great occasion, so 
great that it would ever be remembered, 
though Prudence did not know that now. But 
she did know that it had been a wonderful 
festive time; and she remembered how one 
Indian lad had looked at her patchwork 


Hopelessly lost in the forest, Prudence and Chance 
were surrounded by yelling, painted Indians. 
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quilt, which she had brought out to show to 
the women of the colony. He kept gazing at its 
multi-colored pieces, and Prudence knew he 
would like to have it as a blanket. 

Then, a little later, it was Prudence who 
looked with wonder at a bit of magic of the 
Indians. Indian maize or corn had been some- 
thing new to the Pilgrims. It had saved the 
colony from starvation that first year. But 
now the young Indian put some tiny kernels 
of corn into a pewter bowl and, with a heavy 
stick, kept it moving over the coals of a fire. 

Prudence, along with other friends who had 
large names such as Oceanus, Hopestill, 
Chance and Experience, watched closely, for 
this was surely not the way to cook corn. 
Then, suddenly, the corn began to wiggle as 
though alive. In another moment—pop! A 
great white flake like a giant snowflake stood 
out in the pan. Pop, pop, popitty-pop! The 
lid had to be put on quickly as the whole bowl 
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filled. Prudence would never forget it, though 
she had since then popped corn, made de- 
licious with a bit of salt and turkey grease. 
Prudence sighed as she recalled it all, for 
she had given the Indian youth her quilt be- 
cause the Indians had done so much for the 
colony. The young Indian put it across his 
shoulders, wearing it as he would a blanket. 
Ever since, Prudence had been collecting and 
sewing scraps of goods for another quilt. 


Ax ruat Moment there came a knock at the 
door. Prudence looked up to see her mother 
rising from the dainty flax wheel to go to the 
door. 

Young Chance, a boy of thirteen, just the 
age of Prudence, entered. He was clothed in 
leathern breeches with a smock frock of 
home-spun and looked as quaint as Prudence 
in her long skirts and white hood. 

“Good day to you, Mistress Dotey,” he said 
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politely. ““May Prudence go with me into the 
forest to gather nuts and herbs?” 

Prudence longed to run into the woods with 
Chance, but she must sit quietly until she had 
permission to go. 

Mistress Dotey thought it over. Finally she 
said, “ "Tis said the Indians are not so friendly 
now, but none have been seen around lately. 
If you don’t go far, Prudence may go. It is 
too bad that the Indians and the Whites are 
having trouble now and then. They say some 
men from another colony were captured.” 

Once in the woods, Prudence lifted her long 
skirts and fairly flew along. How nice to be 
in the sweet-smelling forest, now splashed 
with bright colors of red and orange! Soon 
the leaves of the trees would fall, and cold 
winter set it. Insects no longer hummed 
loudly, for most of them were gone. And most 
of the birds had flown away. 

Finally they came to a walnut tree with p» 


Illustrated by William Hutchinson 





The Patchwork Quilt 


continued 


many nuts scattered under it on the ground. 
When their baskets were filled, they discover- 
ed they were lost. They looked at each other. 
Neither said a word, so great was their fear. 

For a time they tried to find their way out 
but became more hopelessly lost. And then 
suddenly they heard wild whoops and knew 
that Indians were upon them. From the trees 
burst a group of them, their faces painted in 
daubs and stripes. With yells they grabbed 
the children, who quickly realized that these 
Indians were not friendly. 


Leavinc THE Nuts, the children were forced 
along at a rapid pace. Poor Prudence’s skirts 
caught at shrubs and brambles, and often she 
stumbled. Chance fared better in his leathern 
trousers, but finally the speed began telling 
on him, too. His weary feet also began 
stumbling. 

The sun sank and deep gloom settled upon 
the forest. Shortly afterward, the winking 
red light of campfires was seen in the distance 
and dogs began to bark. Both boy and girl 
knew that an Indian camp had been reached. 

Squaws bent over cook pots and braves sat 
around in the shadows. Soon the young people 
were given something to eat, but they were 
too weary and frightened to eat much. That 
night they slept fitfully upon some deer hides 
in an Indian hut, a squaw in with them as a 
guard. They were prisoners, they knew, and 
wondered what would happen to them. 

Prudence began to sob. Chance scolded 
her, saying, “The Indians hate crying girls 
and cowardly boys. Come, you must not cry. 
We must pray instead.” 

He was praying aloud when Prudence fell 
asleep. 

The next morning the Indians held council. 
Both boy and girl held their breath while it 
was going on. 

Finally Chance peeped out of the door hole 


to watch, and the old squaw made no ob- 
jection. 

“Do you know any of the Indians?” asked 
Prudence, holding back a sob. 

“No,” replied Chance. “None are any of 
our friendly Indians. I do wish that Squanto 
was here, or Massasoit. But. . .” 

He broke off, then started talking again in 
a more excited voice: “Prudence, look, is that 
not your patchwork quilt?” 

Prudence gained courage enough to look. 
“It is!” she cried. “And that is the same boy, 
only he’s one of the braves now.” 

At that moment the young boy came to the 
hut. He led out the two captives to the 
council. 

Shyly, Prudence touched the quilt and 
smiled. The young brave looked at her, and 
Prudence knew he now realized who she was. 


Durinc THE TALK among the braves, the 
young Indian sat silent. Was he not going to 
talk at all? Surely he remembered the first 
Thanksgiving with the Pilgrims! No doubt he 
remembered the great feast and the friendli- 
ness between the white people and the red. 

Finally it came his turn to speak. Prudence 
and Chance listened closely, though they 
could understand but a few words. And his 
face was so expressionless they could not tell 
from it what he was saying. Other braves 
made grunts and queer movements. The 
meeting went on and on. All of the Indians 
were not in agreement, that seemed sure, and 
the children’s courage was sadly shaken. 

Then finally the young Indian again came 
toward them. He motioned for them to fol- 
low. What would he do with them? They 
could not possibly tell. 

But soon he was leading them through the 
forest. They went for a long way and finally 
came to the place where they had left their 
nuts. He let them pick up the baskets before 
leading them on toward home. 

Home! How happy they were! And grate- 
ful. It was a time of real thanksgiving. 








All-American 
Roundup of 
Friends in 


Books 


by Barbara Nolen 


Illustrations by permission 
of the publishers. 


You'll find this picture in Story of Alaska. 


Our biggest state is still not very well known to many of us. Several 


writers of exciting stories tell us about it and some of the older states. 


Everybody is talking about Alaska. Every 
day there are new jokes and cartoons and 
stories about our biggest state. By this time, it 
isn’t news that Alaska is bigger than Texas, 
California, Michigan, Iowa, and New York 
combined. But did you know the name Alaska 
comes from Al-ay-ek-sa, which means “the 
great land” in the language of the primitive 
people who lived there before the Russian ex- 
plorers arrived? 

Alaska is truly a great land. Of all the states, 
it has the highest mountains, the longest coast- 
line, the coldest weather, and some of the hot- 
test weather, too. It has the biggest bears and 
the biggest mosquitoes. 


This Is Alaska 

In Biggest Bear on Earth (Lippincott. $3) 
Harold McCracken tells about the Kodiak 
grizzlies, those enormous flesh-eating brown 
bears. The author spent many weeks watch- 
ing these bears—from a safe distance—until 
he knew not only their habits, but their char- 


acters. He nicknamed two cubs Little Rough- 
neck and Apron-Strings. 

If you should go to Alaska, you will want to 
keep a safe distance from these bears; it’s espe- 
cially dangerous to get between a mother bear 
and her cubs. Mr. McCracken was very care- 
ful about that. 

Mr. McCracken wasn’t satisfied just watch- 
ing bears. He explored the icy slopes of the 
Malaspina Glacier, the largest on earth, and 
wrote about the life of a mountain ram in 
Sentinel of the Snow Peaks (Lippincott. 
$2.50). 

Even mammoth bears and fighting rams 
didn’t satisfy Mr. McCracken. He wanted to 
know all about Alaska. And when he found 
out, he wrote down the most interesting and 
important facts in his Story of Alaska (Garden 
City. $2.50), a big, flat book with handsome, 
full-page illustrations. 

Alaska is more than a big land. It’s a 
friendly one, according to the Arctic ex- 
plorer and scientist, Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
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Mr. Stefansson has been boosting the Eskimo 
way of life for many years. He claims it’s a 
healthier and happier way of living, and his 
wife, Evelyn, is a loyal convert. She makes 
this very clear in every word of Here Is 
Alaska (Scribners. $3.50), a book as new as 
Alaskan statehood itself. Excellent photo- 
graphs on almost every page help show why 
Alaska is endlessly fascinating. 

Another booster is author Margaret Bell. 
Her favorite spot is the southernmost part of 
Alaska, near Ketchikan, the salmon-canning 
capital of the world. Her grandfather was a 
Scotsman who transplanted his family, lace 
curtains and all five children, to Alaska in 
the 1880's. 

Margaret Bell still lives there on a tiny inlet, 
with her cat and her typewriter, tapping out 
remarkable stories based on family history and 
her love for Alaska. Some of her best books 
are teenage novels. Others, like the Pirates of 
Icy Strait (Morrow), are younger adventure 
stories about the rugged life of salmon fisher- 
men. The book is worth looking for in your 
nearest library; unfortunately it is no longer 
available in book stores. 


Stateside Stories 

Boys and girls who live “stateside,” as the 
Alaskans would say, also have plenty of fun 
and adventure. Perhaps you already know 
some of the “Whitey” stories by Glen Rounds 
about a boy, “ten years old or thereabouts,” 
who lives on a ranch in Montana with his 
Uncle Torwal. Whitey could do a man’s 
work on the ranch any day, but a girl cousin 
comes in handy in Whitey and the Wild 
Horse (Holiday House. $2.25). 

The Whitey stories are good fun and easy 
reading, too. So are the books by May Justus 
about mountain play-parties. Barney, Bring 
Your Banjo (Holt. $2.50) tells how Barney 
sets out to prove he is a champion banjo- 
picker. Quite a stunt for a boy no bigger than 
Barney! 

Dancing and singing have always been a 
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from Big Doin’s on Razorback Ridge 





favorite pastime in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. But who would imagine that the folk 
on Razorback Ridge would kick up such a 
rumpus about choosing the right music to 
celebrate the opening of a new dam? Every- 
one from Uncle Badger to that rascal Jodey 
had something to say in Big Doin’s on Razor- 
back Ridge by Ellis Credle (Nelson. $2.75). 

The Mooneyed Hound by Billy C. Clark 
(Putnam. $2.75) tells about the Big Sandy 
River country, where wildcats and coons chal- 
lenge the hunting skill of a barefoot boy and 
his red hound. Jeb had a notion to enter his 
dog in the Kentucky field trials at Oakport, 
even though the dog was blind in one eye. As 
Mr. Hewlett said, “A true hunter has to have 
faith in his hound.” 


New Folks in Town 

Sometimes new folks in town stir up trouble 
and excitement. That’s one thing about 
America. People are always on the move. 
Sometimes it’s just one family. Sometimes 
there are hundreds of families moving from 
one state to another, living in trailer camps, 
swimming in farm ponds, turning barns into 
churches. In The Singing Bridge by Rita 
Puttcamp (Friendship Press. $2.95), Danny’s 
big problem was Buster Harker, the bully of 
the trailer camp. 

Sometimes, new folks are full of imagina- 
tion, like the energetic Sicilian boy in Marco’s 
Chance by Miriam Young (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3). Never had they had such a successful 
school festival as the one in which Marco and 
his burro put on the most original exhibit. 


Bigger, Bolder, Braver 

In New Bedford, no sailor could match the 
bold tales of Stormalong. In New York state, 
no one could jump higher than Sam Patch; 
he could even jump Niagara Falls. In West 
Virginia, no one could drive steel like John 
Henry. Irwin Shapiro has written about nine 
of these big, bold, brave American heroes in 
Tall Tales of America (Guild Press. $2.95). 





from Andy Jackson’s Water Well 


William Steele doesn’t have to step out of 
his home state of Tennessee to find plenty of 
fabulous stories. His latest book, Andy Jack- 
son’s Water Well (Harcourt. $2.75) intro- 
duces Chief Ticklepitcher, a friendly Indian 
who carried his bow and arrow tied up in his 
hair. He hunted and kept house for Andy and 
was especially useful the summer of the big 
drought, “when even the moonlight was hot 
and the fish swimming in the Cumberland 
River raised a cloud of dust.” He helped Andy 
Jackson fetch the people of Nashville just what 
they needed most. 


The All-American Family 

There’s a family living in California that 
might be called an All-American family. 
There are 12 children, and they came from 
several countries and other states to live in 
California with their adopted parents. Two 
of the girls, Elaine and Diana, came from 
Hawaii. Helen Doss has told how it hap- 
pened in The Really Real Family (Little 
Brown. $2.75). 

What a family reunion we would have if 
all these different Americans could sit down 
to Thanksgiving dinner together! Those old 
codgers who helped pioneer in Tennessee and 
Alaska; those spunky little girls on horseback; 
those Indians and Eskimos and Hawaiians 
and others who have become part of the All- 
American family! é 
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A 10-year-old does such a good job on his own, 
he is able to silence his older sister for once. 


He settles the allowance argument, too. 


Tommy looked up from first base and saw 
Ruth, his 12-year-old sister, riding toward 
him. He didn’t want her to embarrass him 
again in front of the kids, so he yelled, “I’m 
coming, Ruth!” but she called out anyway. 

“You’re sure going to get it when you get 
home! Lunch is on the table!” 

“Aw, go play in traffic!” he answered. But 
he followed her on his bike. 

She looked over her shoulder and stuck her 
tongue out at him, but he couldn’t catch her. 
She was two years older and twenty pounds 
bigger, and she rode an English racer. 

“Guess where I found Tommy this time!” 
she announced, running into the house ahead 
of him. He quit listening then, and took his 
time going in. Dad met him at the door. 

“‘Hasn’t your mother told you not to go past 
the Skokie sign?” he asked. 
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A MAN’S WALLET 


by Molly Gates Daugherty 


Illustrated by Gloria Kamen 


“I had an awful time finding him,” Ruth 
put in. “I looked everywhere—even at the 
horse stables.” 

Tommy wanted to sock her, but he’d done 
that once and had got scolded for it, though 
you could hardly see the little bump where he 
had hit her! It seemed like a crazy rule that 
you couldn’t hit girls! 

“No allowance this week!” said Dad. 

After lunch, as Tommy started toward the 
door his Dad called after him, “See that you 
stay in Skokie!” 

He’d get himself a job, he decided, going 
down the walk. Who needs an allowance! 

He walked downtown and into the Skokie 
News Agency. Papers were stacked high on 
the floor, and a big man wearing a green eye- 
shade was typing behind the counter. A red- 
haired girl was talking on the phone, but no- 
body paid any attention to him. 

At last the girl hung up and turned to him. 
“What can I do for you?” she asked. 

“May I have a job delivering papers?” 





“Bill,” she said to the boss, “are there any 
paper routes left?” 

Bill stopped typing and looked him over. 
“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Ten,” Tommy answered, standing as tall 
as he could without stretching. 

Bill scratched his head. “That’s pretty 
young,” he said. 

Tommy didn’t say anything, but he thought 
please as hard as he could. 

“You'd get a penny a paper,” Bill said. “I’d 
rather start you out with a small route, say 
fifty, and build up if I see you can handle it.” 

“Do you mean I’d make fifty cents a day?” 
Tommy exclaimed. “I’ve never had so much 
money in my whole life! Can I have the job?” 

“We'll give you a try. You’re a little young, 
but you look like you might work out okay!” 
the boss said. “But you’ve got to be finished 
by 7 a.m. Men leave for Chicago by then. 
Think you can make it?” 

“When can I start?” asked Tommy. 

“T'll have Freddy pick you up tomorrow to 
teach you the route. Be ready at 5:30.” 

Gee, he’s a nice guy! thought Tommy. Just 
as he got to the door, Bill called out, “Is it 
okay with your folks?” 

“Mom ’ll be glad!” ‘Tommy said. 


He ran all the way home to tell her, but 
when he got there, Mrs. Peacock was in their 
living room, so he went into the kitchen to 
wait till she left. Ruth sat there at the table 
drinking chocolate milk, and when she saw 
him, she reached for the last cookie in the jar, 
but today he didn’t care. 

“I’ve got a job!” he said. 

“You’ve got a what?” she exclaimed. 

“T just said ‘I have a job,” he repeated 
slowly, letting it sink in. 

Ruth jumped up and ran into the living 
room. “Mom, does Tommy have a job?” she 
asked. There it was—all spilled out—and the 
telling was spoiled for him. 

Mom looked startled. “You must excuse my 
children,” she apologized to Mrs. Peacock. 


“Ruth can call up my boss if she doesn’t 
believe me!” said Tommy. 

“Nobody said we didn’t believe you,” said 
Mom. “What’s all this about?” 

He told her. 


“Now you’re in for it!” said Mrs. Peacock. 
“My Clarence had a paper route and it drove 
us all crazy. Whenever it rained, Horace had 
to get up and drive Clarence from door to 
door. Once I’d waked up early, I couldn’t get 
back to sleep. The whole thing ended up with 
my husband’s delivering the papers himself. 
‘Millie,’ he said to me, ‘make up your mind. 
Whose salary do you want to live on—mine 
as a stock broker’s or Clarence’s as a paper 
boy’s, because I can’t hold down both jobs any 
longer. I’m bushed by 7 a.m.’ ” 

Mrs. Peacock was spoiling everything for 
him with her talking. Tommy didn’t feel 
happy anymore, but small and unimportant. 

He went out and sat on the back steps. Fin- 
ally Mom came out and sat down beside him. 
She didn’t talk—just put her arm around him 
and squeezed him hard. 

“Tt makes me sad to realize you’re growing 
up so fast, but I’m awfully proud of you,” she 
said at last. 

“Aw, it’s nothing,” he said. But he knew it 
was. “You don’t have to give me an allow- 
ance any more. And I'll give you my money 
when you need it.” 

Mom didn’t answer. She had tears in her 
eyes. 

“Don’t you feel good?” he asked. 

“T feel wonderful!” she said. “And the 
money you make is all yours—every penny of 
it—to save or spend as you see fit!” 

After she went inside to get supper, he sat 
there while it got dark and figured how long 
it'd take to buy an English racer. When he 
heard Dad’s car in the driveway, he wanted 
to tell him about his job, but Ruth beat him 
to it. 

“Tommy’s got a paper route!” she yelled. 

Dad looked surprised. “Well, when did all 
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A Man’s Wallet 


continued 


this happen?” he asked. “Tommy’s certainly 
a chip off the old block!” 

“Tommy had better learn to read better or 
he’ll get fired,’ Ruth said. “He’ll get the 
papers mixed up.” 

That crack of Ruth’s dug into him. His 
teacher didn’t know he guessed at the words, 
but Ruth knew. Ruth knew everything. 

The next morning Tommy sat on the curb- 
stone waiting. His heart pounded. He was 
afraid the boss might have forgotten to tell 
Freddie to pick him up, but the jeep shrieked 
to a stop in front of the house and he got in. 

Freddie handed Tommy the route cards. 
They were easy to read—S for Sun-Times and 
T for Tribs. Tommy jumped out at each stop, 
put the paper at the front door, and ran back 
to the jeep. 

“You’re one kid who’s not dead on his 
feet!” said Freddie pulling up in front of 
Tommy’ house. “I'll leave you off a canvas 
bag and the papers by 5 a.m. Give us a buzz 


if you get in a jam.” 
Tommy ran in the house and delivered the 


morning paper to his own dad. Growing up 
sure could happen fast! 

“How did it go?” asked Dad, propping the 
paper against the sugar bowl with the broken 
handle. 

“Okay,” Tommy told him. 

It went okay every morning. The lady on 
the corner gave him a quarter because he was 
the best paper boy she’d ever had, she said. 
He was always on time. 

He’d never be late—not when he knew he 
had fifty customers waiting for him! 

Getting up early was fun. There was a wil- 
low tree he’d never noticed before on Cherry 
Lane. And birds were busy fluttering around 
and sometimes a dog barked, but mostly 
mornings were still. 

Even his wagon rolled quietly, for he’d 
oiled the wheels so they wouldn’t squeak and 
wake people up. 

Going the route made sort of a rhythm for 
him—walk a way, stop, and back to the 
wagon. He’d like to keep this job all his life. 
He forgot all about money till his boss called 
him at the end of the week. 

Tommy hurried down to the office. 

“You’re doing a swell job!” his boss told 





“If it's anybody selling anything, say we don't want any and shut the door,” Ruth yelled down the stairs. 
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him, counting out the money. “Not a single 
complaint!” 
“Gee, thanks,” said Tommy, stuffing the 
money into his jeans. 
He rushed home. 
ing in the front door. 
““Mom’s not here,” 
upstairs. 


“Mom!” he called, go- 


Ruth called down from 


Just then the front doorbell rang. Tommy 
answered it, but it wasn’t anybody he knew. 
It was a man selling things. Tommy knew 
he wasn’t supposed to stare, but he stood there 
wondering what was wrong with the man’s 
eyes. They were faded and blue and seemed 
not to be seeing anywhere at all. The card he 
held out said BLIND VETERAN. 

“If it’s anybody selling anything, say we 
don’t want any and shut the door,” Ruth 
yelled down. 

The blind man smiled when he heard her, 
but his smile was twisted. “We have some 
well-made merchandise,” he said to Tommy, 
“mops, baskets, wallets. . . .”” He set his basket 
down by the door. 

Ruth came running down the stairs, but she 
stopped suddenly, and then came down 
slowly. 

“How much for your wallets?” asked 
Tommy. 

“Three-fifty. But if the lady of the house 
isn’t home, Ill call another time.” 

“May I see the brown one?” asked Tommy. 

“Tommy!” exclaimed Ruth. 

The man patted around the basket a 
minute and then handed him the brown one. 

“Tt’s real cool,” said Tommy. “How much 
is the sales tax?” Dad often asked that. 

“There isn’t any sales tax on our products, 
son,” the man said, “but you’ve got to have 
money to buy things in this world!” 

“T like this wallet,’ Tommy told him. “It 
looks like a man’s wallet!” 

“Well, you’re no man!” exclaimed Ruth. 
“Put it back.” 

The man reached in his pocket and took 





out a penny. “Here son,” he said, “keep this 
for luck. I'll come back when your mother’s 
home.” 

Tommy looked at the full basket. “I'll buy 
the wallet,” he said. 

“You can’t!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“Look, Tommy,” the man said, “a wallet’s 
no good to you without money in it.” 

“T can spend my own money if I want to,” 
Tommy said, pushing Ruth aside. “I have a 
paper route,” he explained to the man, “and 
I need this wallet to keep my money in. It 
looks like it’d last a long time.” 

“It'll last a lifetime!” the man said in a 
proud voice. 

“Did you make it?” asked Tommy, putting 
all of his money in the man’s hand. 

“No, but I know the lad who did. He al- 
ways wants to know who buys his wallets.” 

“Tell him I did with my newspaper 
money,’ said Tommy. “And tell him I’m 
sorry he’s blind.” 

Tommy watched the man go down the 
walk. And then he was alone with Ruth. 

“You weren’t supposed to buy anything,” 
she said. But her voice was different. 

“You're not the boss!” he told her. And he 
slipped the wallet that was a man’s wallet into 
the back pocket of his old jeans. r 


answers to puzzle on page 25 
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To Be Thankful 


A gift box is a collection of things—some 
pencils and crayons, a small notebook, a pocket 
comb, a handkerchief, a bracelet, and some 
other objects that will be useful and fun. 

But a gift box is also a great deal more. It 
is your hello to children in another country. 
And it will come into their hands as an ex- 
citing storyteller about American boys and 


gitls and their friendship for others around . F b © + v 


the world. « 
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On these pages, we show some of the chil- 
GERMANY.—A young refugee in Camp Piding, 






Presse-Pho! 


dren in far-away places who have received 
gift boxes. Their pleasure in their greetings 





from America i : n- Bavaria, regards with grave attention the flop- 
7 a yu too, and gives hee . eared rabbit a nurse offers. Others concentrate on 
other reason for gratitude at Thanksgiving. refreshments or the decorations on their tables. 


Korean Red Cross photo 


KOREA.—Orphans of the Army and Police 
Children’s Home in Seoul receive gift boxes 
with shy, expectant glances and broad grins. 


GERMANY .—An onslaught by a softhearted 
dragon causes a boy of the St. Blasien refugee 
camp in the Black Forest to draw back in 
mock alarm, amusing all the little girls. 
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ITALY.—An intent youngster inspects his American JRC gift box at the San Antonio Refugee Camp, 
Naples. Council members of the Forrest Sherman school for military dependents distributed the boxes. 


BELGIAN CONGO.—Happy recipients of gift boxes 
display some of the varied contents in delight. 
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Gevaert photo 


GREECE.—A circle of heads inclines over gift 
boxes distributed at an elementary school. 
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Did it happen like this? 


One of our favorite writers reaches back beyond 
the dawn of history to tell us a story about an 
old friend. 


| ae MANY YEARS AGO when the world 
was quite new, a family we can call the Stones 
lived in a certain cave. They were very happy. 
They wanted only one thing. 

They wanted a PET. 
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by Gladys R. Saxon 
Illustrated by Harry Goff 


Big Father Stone said in a positive voice, 
“Our pet must like hunting.” 

Nice Mother Stone said, “Our pet must be 
clean.” 

Sister Stone said, “Our pet must be smart.” 

Brother Stone said, “Our pet must like to 
play games.” 

They looked at Littlest Stone. They waited 
to hear what kind of pet he wanted. 
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“Our pet ... our pet .. .” said Littlest 
Stone. 

That was all he had time to say. The other 
Stones waited no longer. Still talking loudly 
about the pet each one thought to be the only 
pet, the one best pet, for the cave, they set 
out to find that pet. 

Littlest Stone set out, too. 

Father Stone took his bow and arrows, and 
a rope, and three apples. He went into the 
thick trees. 

There, there, was an ELEPHANT. 

“Elephants do not hunt,” said Father 
Stone, “but they like to go hunting.” 

While Elephant ate the apples, Father 
Stone put the rope around Elephant’s neck. 
Then he climbed up a little tree and jumped 
on Elephant’s back. 

Elephant and Father Stone hunted on the 
way back to the cave. Good, they got a fine 
fat pig! 

But when they reached the cave, and 
Father Stone tried to get Elephant into the 
cave where a good pet should be, Elephant 
stuck—half in, half out! 

Poor Father Stone! 


continued 


Father Stone thought an elephant could be a pet. 
If it didn’t hunt, it at least liked to go hunting. 
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Mother Stone went to the meadow to find 
the pet she wanted most. She took a basket 
with her. 

There, there, was a RABBIT. 

“Rabbits are clean,” said Mother Stone, 
putting the rabbit into her basket. 

She started for the cave. What were all 
those hop, hop, hop noises behind her? Rab- 
bits. Ten, twenty, thirty rabbits! 

When they got to the cave with Mother 
Stone, those rabbits began to eat everything 
green they could find. They ran under Ele- 
phant. They ran over Father Stone. 

Poor Mother Stone! Poor Father Stone! 

Sister Stone took a cage she had made 
when she went down a long path to find the 
pet she wanted most. 

There, there, was a CROW. 

“Crows are smart,” said Sister Stone. She 
coaxed Crow into the cage. All the way back 
to the cave, she kept saying, “Hello, hello, 
hello, hello.” 

But Crow kept saying, “Caw, caw, caw, 
caw.” 

And when they got up to the cave, and 
Crow saw the hungry rabbits and the ele- 
phant stuck in the cave, he flew out of the 
cage into them all. 

“Caw, caw, caw!” he croaked. 

Elephant swished his tail at Crow, kicked 
his back legs at Crow, but Crow perched on 
Elephant’s back, and caw-ed. 

The rabbits went on eating. 

Poor Sister Stone! Poor Mother Stone! 
Poor Father Stone! 


Broruer STONE went down to the river to 
look for the pet he wanted most. He took his 
jumping-jack with him. 

There, there, was a MONKEY. 

“Monkeys like to play games,” said Brother 
Stone, beginning to make his jumping-jack 
jump up and down. 

Monkey stopped playing with his tail. He 
hopped over to Brother Stone, grabbed the 
jumping-jack, and tried to make it jump. 


Brother Stone carried Monkey back up to 
the cave. When Monkey saw Crow on Ele- 
phant’s back, and heard Elephant roaring in- 
side the cave and kicking outside the cave, and 
saw the rabbits eating everywhere, he ran to 
get in on the fun. 

He pulled Elephant’s tail. He pulled Crow’s 
tail. He pulled rabbits’ tails. Then he sat on 
Elephant’s back and began to play again with 
his own tail. 

Poor Brother Stone! Poor Sister Stone! 
Poor Mother Stone! Poor Father Stone! Not 
one of the pets would do! 


Wruere was Littlest Stone? 

There, there, was Littlest Stone, coming up 
the hill, with a... with a... with a DOG! 

“Wrrrrfffff!” said Dog to Monkey. Monkey 
ran back to the river. 

“Wrrrrrffff!” said Dog to Crow. Crow flew 
back to the long path. 

“Wrrrrffff!’” said Dog to Rabbit and his 
friends. They all hopped back to the meadow. 

“Wrrrrffff!” said Dog to Elephant. Ele- 
phant roared and pushed and pulled, and 
pulled. 

At last with a loud P-L-O-O-P, Elephant 
got out of the cave and galloped back to the 
thick trees. 

“Thank you, Littlest Stone,” said the other 
Stones, gathering round him and looking hap- 
pily at Dog. 

“Dog is a good hunter,” said Father Stone. 

“And Dog is clean,” said Mother Stone. 

“And Dog is smart,” said Sister Stone. 

“And Dog likes to play games,” said 
Brother Stone. 

Littlest Stone smiled and patted Dog’s 
head. “Best of all,” he said softly, “Dog likes 
to be petted. Our pet should like to be petted, 
I think.” 

*So do we,’ 
Dog. 

Dog wagged his tail. “I think so, too,” he 
was trying to say. 

What do you think? Did it happen like this? 


’ 


said the other Stones, petting 











Stamps for Red Cross 


by Eugene N. S. Girard 
Director, Public Information 
New York Chapter, American Red Cross, N. Y. 
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The Red Cross this year celebrates the 
100th anniversary of its origin in the sensitive 
mind of a young Swiss businessman. 

Nowhere is the century of growth and 
progress more graphically highlighted than 
in the hundreds of Red Cross postage stamps 
that have been issued all over the world. On 
these tiny bits of paper, the whole story of the 
Red Cross—from its birth at the Battle of Sol- 
ferino to its latest achievement—is presented 
in colorful vignettes that add a bright page 
to the stamp collector’s album as well as to the 
history of human welfare service. 

Henri Dunant, the Red Cross founder, has 
been honored on the postal issues of several 
countries. Switzerland, his native land, 
marked the 100th anniversary of his birth 
with a special portrait issue in 1928. Belgium, 
Germany, and France also have used his like- 
ness on Red Cross issues. 

Florence Nightingale, the heroic English 
nurse of the Crimean War whose work with 
the wounded served as an early inspiration to 
Dunant, also has figured prominently on post- 
age stamps. France and Belgium in 1939 and 





Costa Rica in 1945 are among the countries 
that have used her portrait. 

As might be expected, the royal families of 
a number of European nations have served as 
patrons of the Red Cross societies in their 
countries, and the postal issues of those gov- 
ernments have recorded that fact. Belgium, 
Denmark, Monaco, the Netherlands, Ru- 
mania, and Spain are among such nations. 

Not to be omitted from the list of Red Cross 
pioneers is our own Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross. She was honored 
by a special United States commemorative 
stamp in 1948. 

Historical events in the Red Cross move- 
ment also have figured in stamp issues. 

The Battle of Solferino—a savage hand-to- 
hand conflict between French and Austrian 
troops that left 39,000 casualties in the field 
and horrified the young Dunant—is pictured 
on a Finnish Red Cross issue of 1939. And 
the signing of the first Geneva Convention in 
1864 was widely recognized by nations in all 
parts of the world on the 75th and 80th an- 
niversaries of that date. 
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Portugal issued the first Red Cross stamp in 1889. 


Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ja- 
pan, and Switzerland are among the nations 
that issued special sets of postage stamps to 
mark the 75th year of the international treaty 
for the protection of those wounded during 
battle. Later a group of Latin American 
countries marked its 80th anniversary with 
special stamps. These included Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. 

Four national Red Cross societies were 
founded in 1864—the same year in which the 
Geneva Convention was signed. These were 
Belgium, France, Italy, and Spain, and all 
have issued one or more Red Cross stamp sets. 
By the beginning of the 20th century, 29 Red 
Cross societies were in existence and by that 
date, too, the first Red Cross stamp had been 
issued—by Portgual in 1889. 

The Red Cross movement received its 
greatest impetus during World War I. In that 
period a flood of Red Cross postage stamps 
poured forth to publicize and raise funds for 
the national societies. 

During the war years, no less than 73 issues 
of Red Cross postage stamps appeared. The 
vast majority were of the surtax variety de- 
signed to collect the money needed to carry 
on the greatly expanded work of the Red 
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A 1939 French issue honored Florence Nightingale. 


Cross. The usual practice was to select some 
stamp already issued, overprint it with a red 
cross and additional value figure, and then 
turn over the extra money received by its sale 
to the welfare organization. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were raised in this way. 

Many nations—notably Finland—still fol- 
low this practice to raise Red Cross funds and 
derive a considerable portion of their revenue 
from this source. 

During and immediately after the first 
world war, Red Cross fields of service ex- 
panded greatly, which is reflected in the Red 
Cross stamps of the decades that followed. 
The Red Cross nurse became the most com- 
mon design feature of the issues of the 1920's 
and 30’s. War services and aid to refugees 
were honored. And the first distaster stamps 
appeared. 

Of the nearly 400 separate issues of Red 
Cross single stamps and sets that have been 
printed by the various nations, Red Cross 
nurses are featured on 50. Close behind are 
war scenes—of which some 25 are recorded. 
Illustrations depicting aid to refugees appear 
on eight issues. 

The Latin American countries were among 
the first to recognize the Red Cross role in 
disaster relief, with the Dominican Republic 











in 1930 issuing the first Red Cross disaster 
stamp. This was a postal tax issue following 
a devastating hurricane. Its use—in addition 
to the regular postage—raised funds for the 
Dominican Red Cross society and publicized 
help for the disaster victims. 

A number of Red Cross societies concen- 
trate strongly on medical programs. This fact 
is recorded by some ten issues showing Red 
Cross hospitals and eight featuring Red Cross 
ambulances. Turkey, for example, depicts its 
Red Crescent-marked ambulances on several 
issues. 

Mother and child care is a Red Cross pro- 
gram in a number of Middle-European na- 
tions, and the stamps of such nations as 
Czechoslovakia, Croatia, and Jugoslavia re- 
flect this fact. The Red Cross of Iceland has 
a strong service for the aged, and this is de- 
picted on their Red Cross issue of 1949. 

Hungary was the first nation to mark Red 
Cross participation in the collection and dis- 
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tribution of human blood—picturing a blood 
transfusion on one stamp in a Red Cross series 
issued in 1942. Belgium, in a Red Cross set 
issued this year, also pictures a transfusion 
scene. 

Red Cross stamps also have shown first aid, 
water safety, aand rescue work of various 
kinds. Indeed, there is hardly a service given 
by Red Cross workers which has not found its 
way onto stamps. 

This year, at least seven nations are com- 
memorating the centenary of the birth of the 
Red Cross idea with special issues. They are 
Belgium, Denmark, Honduras, Iran, Sweden, 
New Zealand and Japan. 

That seven countries so widely separated 
geographically should honor the Red Cross 
this year points up how far it has come since 
its birth in the mind of one man a century 
ago. The Red Cross has now spread to all 
parts of the world, and there is hardly a per- 
son who does not recognize the symbol. + 
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“Covers” are regular addressed envelopes postmarked in the usual manner. Collectors like covers post- 
marked the first day of a new issue. Above, covers from Japan, New Zealand, Denmark, and Sweden. 








Randy Raccoon’s | 
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The young raccoon had been feeling something new and strange in the air for several weeks. 


What was happening in the forest? Everybody thing new and strange in the air. The young 
was changing and Randy didn't know why .. . a 3 

raccoon had been feeling it for several weeks. 

Randy Raccoon shuffled from his den in the For one thing it was colder. He had been 

hollow tree, clung to a branch high above the born into the balmy warmth of spring. He re- 

ground, and sniffed eagerly. There was some- membered pleasantly the hot sunny days of 
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Ss Question 


by Margaret L. Crawford 





Illustrated by Harold Munson 


summer just passed, and the soft golden days 
of early autumn. This chill was a new feeling. 

Randy Raccoon shivered as he climbed 
down to the ground to search for something 
to eat. He moved slowly down the woodland 


path to a nearby stream where he hoped to 
catch a crayfish or two. 

The Bear family came ambling through the 
woods. There was something different about 
the Bear family. They all looked, well—sleepy ! 
Randy Racoon was puzzled. They looked as 
if all they wanted was to find a nice, cozy 
place where they could lie down and sleep. 


He turned to look after them as they passed 
and saw one of the bears investigating a shel- 
tered spot among a pile of rocks. Randy Rac- 
coon waited to see what they would do. But 
after walking around and around the rocks 
the Bear family turned and walked on. Evi- 
dently, they hadn’t found what they were 
looking for. The raccoon felt rather sleepy 
himself after looking at the Bears, but he 
knew he had to find something to eat. He 
hurried on toward the stream. 

Just then, Willy Woodchuck scurried by. He 
popped into his burrow and disappeared from 
sight. A second later the woodchuck popped 
his head out again. He started to dig at his 
burrow very fast, as if he didn’t have much 
time to finish it. The raccoon watched for a 
while but he soon grew tired of. looking at 
Willy Woodchuck working so hard. He con- 
tinued his way through the woods. 

Suddenly he stumbled over the ground and 
felt something soft with his feet. Randy Rac- 
coon looked down. He saw a round hole that 
was filled with dry leaves. When he brushed 
some of the leaves away he saw something 
curled up at the bottom. It was Ollie Opos- 
sum lying there, sound asleep. Randy Rac- 
coon yawned. Then he remembered that he 
was hungry, and how good a nice crayfish 
would taste, so he hurried on to the stream. 

He swam out to a large rock and lay there 
patiently waiting for his dinner. Soon a small 
fish swam by. Randy Raccoon swiftly scooped 
it out of the water and had his meal. He 
gathered and ate some mussels that were 
clinging to the rock. 

Danny Deer came down to the water’s edge 
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Randy Raccoon’s Question 


continued 


to drink. Danny looked so different lately that 
it was hard to recognize him. All spring and 
summer Danny Deer had been sporting a coat 
of rusty-red. Now, for some reason, the rusty- 
red coat had turned to brownish-gray and 
looked much thicker. Randy Raccoon won- 
dered why Danny had changed. He liked the 
rusty-red coat much better. 

Danny Deer finished drinking, flicked his 
heels, and darted off again into the shady 
woods. The raccoon decided he had had 
enough to eat, slipped off the rock, and swam 
to the bank. 

A little way from the stream Randy Rac- 
coon passed Robbie Rabbit. Robbie was dig- 
ging a new burrow in a dense, bushy thicket. 
The young raccoon wondered why the rabbit 
was changing his home. He remembered Rob- 
bie Rabbit’s old burrow in the high uplands 
of the forest. Why were all the animals acting 
so strangely? 

Just then an acorn hit Randy Raccoon on 
the head. He glanced quickly up at the 
spreading oak tree. Mrs. Gray Squirrel and 
all her family were running busily up and 
down the tree limbs, carrying nuts and seeds 
and hidding them in their nests. Why were 
they hiding the nuts and seeds? Why didn’t 
they eat them? He just didn’t understand. 


There was the den of Charlie Chipmunk, 
too. The raccoon poked his head through the 
front door of the den and stood stock still in 
surprise. The floor of the den was covered 
with food. Charlie Chipmunk was storing up 
food, too! For what? the raccoon wondered. 

Randy Raccoon ambled along on the way 
back to his den. He passed Freddy Fox and 
Manny Mink. They looked just the same ex- 
cept that their coats were a little heavier. 
Sandy Skunk looked the same too—well, may- 
be not just the same—he looked a little sleepy. 

Randy Raccoon reached the hollow tree he 
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called his home. As he fell asleep he was still 
wondering why all the animals were acting 
so oddly. 

The next day it took the young raccoon a 
long time to wake up. Slowly, he uncurled 
himself and crawled out of his den. Time to 
search for something to eat, he thought 
sleepily. 


Something white covered the broad limb 
of the tree and made his feet feel cold. He 
looked down and saw that the ground, too, 
was white. White flakes were falling all 
around him. He put out his tongue and 
licked at them. They tasted wet and cold. 
Randy Raccoon shivered and crawled back 
into his den. He curled up in the warm dry 
leaves. He decided he wasn’t very hungry. 

Not far away the Bear family had found a 
snug dry cave and were all sleeping soundly. 
Willy Woodchuck had finished digging his 
burrow and was sound asleep inside. Ollie 
Opossum was nice and warm as she slept 
under her blanket of dead leaves. Danny Deer 
didn’t feel a bit cold. He was thankful for 
his new thick coat of brownish-gray. Robbie 
Rabbit was snug in his new burrow. The 
bushy thicket kept out most of the cold. 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel and her little ones hud- 
dled inside their nest to keep warm. They 
were happy that they had worked so hard to 
gather nuts and seeds; for when the snow was 
on the ground, food was hard to find. Charlie 
Chipmunk was sound asleep on top of his pile 
of food. When he became hungry, all he had 
to do was nibble a piece out of his bed. Freddy 
Fox and Manny Mink were nowhere to be 
seen, but they weren’t asleep. They were 
waiting for the snow to stop so that they could 
catch a juicy meadow mouse or two. Sandy 
Skunk was drowsing in an abandoned wood- 
chuck’s burrow. 

High up in the tall hollow tree, Randy 
Raccoon slept peacefully on as the snow came 
down thicker and thicker and turned the 
forest into a white world. Winter had come. @ 


THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY PUZZLE 


by Ellen Earnhardt Morrison 


ACROSS 
. Musical note 
Her 
Him 
9. Beautiful painting 
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11. Shadow cast by a large object outdoors 
13. In behalf of 

14. Gruff sound a hog makes 

15. Worth, or fair price of something 

16. Upon 

17. Joint where the leg and foot meet 

16. Ritter ....—. 

19. Having waves, like the hair 

21. Spool such as that used for film 

23. Time already past 

25. Any one 

26. Half a dozen 

27. To perform 

29. Uppermost part of something 

31. Not old 

32. Pupil chosen for some special classroom duty 


35. Male singing voice 


(Solution on page 13) 
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. Banner of a country or state 
. November holiday 

. At this place 

. Weapons shot from a bow 
. Sound meaning “Quiet!” 
. Nickname for “Edward” 

. Happening every hour 

. Large ocean fish 

. To remain 

. Always 

. Large mass of drifting ice 

. Snake poison 

. Older one of two persons 

. Like; so 

. Beast of burden 

. Near 

. Cry of pain 

. Cooking utensil 

. Neither...— 

. Northeast (Abbr.) 


. Toward 








Sewice with Thanks 


It was very natural that the first Pilgrim 
holiday at Plymouth should be a day of 
thanksgiving. The small group of men, wom- 
en, and children who landed at Plymouth in 
the winter of 1620 had a hard year. They 
came to a strange and forbidding land at its 
coldest season, and it was almost a miracle 
that they survived their first winter. 

But survive it they did, with the help of 
friendly Indians. Those same Indians, in the 
spring, showed the Pilgrims how to grow 
plants suited to the rocky New England soil. 

Thus it came about that the Pilgrims had a 
good harvest in the autumn of their first year 
at Plymouth—a harvest that made it possible 
for them to live through the next winter. 
Their first Thanksgiving—in the autumn of 
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1621—was offered in gratitude for an abun- 
dance that made continued life possible. 

Today, Thanksgiving is the time when we 
pause to think of the many blessings we enjoy 
all year long and to give thanks for these. In 
Junior Red Cross, Thanksgiving is also occa- 
sion for service to others; many Junior Red 
Cross members spend a long time before 
Thanksgiving planning and getting ready for 
projects that will make others’ Thanksgiving 
a happy holiday. 

Another fine thing to do during the 
Thanksgiving season is to think of those you 
know who have been working hard all year to 
help others. They don’t ask anyone’s thanks, 
of course, but if you let them know that their 
work is appreciated, they will be pleased. 
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Lee A. Stietenroth photo 
Charlotte Observer photo 





Plaza Road Elementary 
School students Pat 
Cook and Robert Wood, 
Charlotte, N.C., display 
Thanksgiving posters. 


Howard Holsenbeck, Landon HS 
president of the senior JRC council, 
Jacksonville, Fla., places officer’s pin 
on Aline Gaston, Hendricks Ave. 
School, head of elementary council. 





Chesterfield County Chapter JRCers at the Matoaca Laboratory School, Virginia State 
College, bring contributions to fill food baskets for others’ Thanksgiving happiness. 
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